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CONTENT. “We're pals; we keep each other warm.” Not only in the 
Andes, but everywhere, the love between a boy and his dog is legendary. 
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gm WHEN I first arrived in Korea I 
was impressed by many things. The 
basis of these impressions is the com- 
parison I as a new arrival made be- 
tween my new home and Yonkers, 
New York. However, these impres- 
sions soon became assimilated into 
my new way of life and thus forgot- 
ten. But the one factor that leaves a 
lasting impression on me is the 
people. People are interesting and 
Koreans are no exception. I’ve met 
some unforgettable Koreans. 
There is old Paul. I first met him 
when his grandson came to the rec- 
tory to tell me that grandpa was 
dying. It was my first sick call. I 
quickly grabbed the holy oils and 
left for the house. Old Paul had 
lived through 72 summers; long 
years of hardships were much in 
evidence on his shriveled body. He 
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The spunk of two zealous wom- 


en sets a Korean parish on fire. 
BY PHILIP J. REILLY, M.M. 


lay on the floor, with an overcoat 
for a blanket. I could hear his 
heavy, wheezy breathing. Paul re- 
ceived the Last Rites, and I urged 
him to continue his prayers as well 
as he could. I left the old man with 
the assurance that he was well pre- 
pared to meet his Creator. Three 
days later, whom should I see at 
the Communion rail but Paul. He 
was feeling better and had walked 
the half mile from his house to the 
church to go to Mass and receive 
the sacrament of Holy Eucharist. 
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Then there are Mary and Lucy. 
These two girls were the first bap- 
tisms I had in Korea. Since then 
they have come to Mass and re- 
ceived Communion every Sunday. 
I have seen 
them here on 
some of the 
coldest days of 
winter, in snow 
and rain. They 
live in a village 
about six miles 
from the mis- 
sion and walk 
the twelve miles every sities, 

Now let me introduce you to the 
Gold Dust Twins, Josephine and 
Salome — two of Father Borer’s 
catechists here in Chungju. They 
work together like hand and glove. 
Physically they are almost the same. 
Josephine is about 45, stands five 
feet eight and weighs about 100 


pounds. Salome has eaten rice for 
some 50 years, reaches five feet in 


stature and_ probably the 
scales at go pounds. 

Salome, unlike most Koreans, is 
a quick-moving, nervous type of 
person, always on the go, always 
busy. When I first came to Chungju 
it was some time before I met 
Salome. Her schedule runs some- 
thing like this: Early Monday 
morning, or sometimes after Sun- 
day Mass, Salome hurries out of 
the compound with a bundle under 
her arm. Usually we don’t see 
her again until the following 
Saturday. 

During the week she travels from 
village to village, getting people 


tips 


interested in the Church and in- 
structing those who can’t come to 
the mission for catechism. She tray- 
els by bus, hitches rides, walks, 
Salome starts early each day so 
that she can get 
to people who 
work in the 
fields. After- 
noons she visits 
the women who 
have to stay at 
home with the 
children; eve- 
nings she sees 
those she missed during the day. 
The bundle she carries contains 
catechisms, rosaries, some rice. By 
bringing rice with her, she will not 
be as much of a burden on the 
family with whom she spends the 
night. Salome must face many dif- 
ficulties but her only complaint is, 
“Much to be done and not time 
enough to do it in.” 

Meanwhile Josephine works here 
at the mission, teaching those who 
come to the center for instruction; 
most of these are sent by Salome. 
Josephine is lively, with a beaming 
personality. Her ability as a teach- 
er, coupled with her sense of humor, 
makes her classes enjoyable. 

The Gold Dust Twins are as valu- 
able to the pastor as a crack dou- 
ble-play combination is to a base- 
ball manager. What wonders we 
could do if we had a dozen like them. 

We are putting an addition on 
the church in Chungju. The Gold 
Dust Twins have been busy; we 
have 1,000 people preparing for 
baptism. a 
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Perhaps at the very time you are reading these words, the 

Superior General of Maryknoll, Father JOHN W. COMBER, will be 

kneeling before the high altar at Maryknoll headquarters, as 

he is consecrated a bishop. All friends will rejoice with 

us at this mark of affection of the Holy Father, Pope JOHN 

| XXIII, for Maryknoll. The consecration takes place April 9. 
Cardinal SPELLMAN will be the consecrator. Bishop McNAMARA, 

of Joliet, and Bishop LANE, of Maryknoll, will co-consecrate,. 

Cardinal CUSHING will deliver the consecration sermon. 


* * 


Sister MARIA GIOVANNI's new visual aid, VOCATIONS 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM, receiving acclaim all over the 
country . . . Scheduled for publication: ABOUT 
EAST AFRICA (Dodd, Mead), a new juvenile by Father 
ALBERT J. NEVINS, who also has another fall book 
due, THE MARYKNOLL BOOK OF PEOPLES. 


* * * 








Your prayers are asked for the repose of the soul of Father 
JOSEPH REARDON who died suddenly at the Brothers! Novitiate 

in Brookline, Mass., where he was assistant director. A warm, 
holy man, he will be missed by his fellow Maryknollers ... 
Red Cross packages are being accepted for Bishop JAMES E. 
WALSH in China. This is interpreted as a sign that he has 
been tried by the Communists and found guilty. There is no 
news as to what prison he is in. 


* * %* 


Radio transmitters have been set up in Blanca Flor, 
Mission Cavinas, and Riberalta, 1 ng for the 
first time remote Amazon posts with Maryknoll head- 
quarters .. . Bishop COMBER accompanied Cardinal 
SPELLMAN to Guatemala for the huge Eucharistic 
Congress held there in February. 
* * * 


The MARYKNOLL Magazine in competition with all religious and 
secular magazines in the United States won the top award of 
the National Council of Christians and Jews for its editorials 
on Brotherhood .. . Random health notes: Father DAVID J. 
GAFFNY (Winthrop, Mass.) recovering from serious head injury, 
suffered when thrown from a horse in Chile... Father 

JAMES McCORMICK (Scranton) back at work in Formosa after a 
broken hip in jeep accident . . . Father PATRICK DONNELLY 
(Philadelphia) recovering from a heart attack in Formosa. 
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One-eyed smile of Suzie as her sister is baptized gives you a lively 
idea of the joy that the people of Two Trees Village discover in their 
meeting with Christ. Father McKernan pours the sacred waters of Baptism. 
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gPICTURES magic-carpet you 
across the Pacific to Two Trees 
Village on the island of Formosa, 
where Father John McKernan is 
pastor. This Lawrence, Mass., 
Maryknoller means to the people 
of Two Trees all that the priests of 
your parish do to you. He gives his 
Catholics priestly care. His whole 
program is geared to winning many 
more new friends for Christ and 
fostering vocations among young 
people. His is the more-than-man- 
sized job of establishing the Church 
in Two Trees. ae 
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Pastor and church at home on Formosa. 


Eyes eloquent of how warmly the love 
of God touches their young hearts. 
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Which side will win? Will the manly grin of Father McKernan and all 
it implies be able to chase away the troubles of this little Formosan? 





Samples of the way Father McKernan brings Christ to Two Trees: blessed 
palms, arrival (below) for an evening doctrine class, the Sacrifice. 














Fingers of the priest, sacred chrism — and this lass has a summit confer- 
ence of her very own with Christ. Baptism climaxes months of studying. 





Slum Parish 


BY JAMES V. MANNING, 


SANTIAGO, Chile, is a city of con- 


tasts. There are large sections 
where the rich live in commodious 
mansions and even larger sections 
where the poor live in shacks. 

‘A tour of Santiago might start at 
the luxurious Carrera Hotel be- 
tause it is in the middle of San- 

jago. We go down the main avenue, 
named in honor of the famous liber- 
ator of Chile, Bernardo O’Higgins. 

The street is divided by a garden 


J isand. Old mansions, now tene- 


ments and boarding houses, attract 
us for some blocks. At the station 
where trains arrive from the south, 


} we turn to the left, and pass through 
a factory district, railroad yards, 


middle class homes. 
Then under the bridge to the 


@ other side of the tracks — and we 


‘are in Buzeta, the parish where I 
-am stationed. I know I’m home by 
the strong odors from nearby stock- 
"yards. 
‘steers and _ horses. 
‘areful if we arrive on the day of 
the weekly auction. Chilean cow- 


There is an old one for 
We must be 


s will be driving animals down 


‘the middle of the road, slowing up 


m Modern means of transportation. 
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4 That new and smart building over 


there is for pigs. 
Next to the piggery begins Shanty 


‘Town. Its huts are hardly fit to 


M.M. 


live in. Winter brings mud to the 
streets and to the floors. Roofs 
keep the sun out but the dampness 
in. Mothers fill buckets at the 
only faucet available — blocks 
away. Arrivals in this section are 
building better shacks but they 
must pawn everything and mort- 
gage their wages to do it. 

We next pass a big house, the 
mansion that belonged to the one 
who owned this whole section when 
it was one big farm. Now it is a 
youth center, where parish teen- 
agers have evening recreation and 
Sunday dances. They have football 
and _ basketball clubs. Across the 
street is the parochial school with 
its eight Maryknoll Sisters and a 
large group of lay teachers to take 
care of the thousand pupils. Boys 
go in the morning; girls, in the 
afternoon. 

In front of the plaza is the par- 
ish church. The side door leads to 
the office of the parish savings co- 
operative. There is a dental clinic 
and a doctor’s office. Behind the 
rectory is a basketball court. Siberia, 
temperature-wise has nothing on 
our church during the winter. Even 
the thinnest Padre can compete 
with the fattest man because of 
the amount of extra clothing he’s 
wearing. # & 
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prayers. zooming up to heaven. 


BY WILLIAM J. PRICE, M.M. 


Sf fl accompanten by Don Pancho and 


three other catechists, I left Secheu 
early one morning to cover the 
three-day fiesta in the Indian village 
of Concepcién. Just beyond Secheu 
we began the hour’s climb along 


<< the mountainside, over steep and 


rocky ground. Once on top, we 
stopped for one last look before 
turning into the trail that would 
take us to the plaza of Concepcidn. 

Far below us there were many 
corn fields, where red-and-white- 
trousered Indians were working. 
They gathered up the last ears of 
the ripened crop, leaving the broken 
stalks as feed for the horses that 
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soon would be turned out into the 
fields. Much closer to us, Indian 

st children stared at our party, for- 
“gy? getting the flocks of sheep that 
{ beyond the fences. 

At the edge of the cultivated 
fields stood small, square houses of 
mud brick. The smoke of morning 
fires leaked through the steep roofs 
of thatch. The houses, dark and 
} windowless, were well designed to 
hold the heat and keep out the pry- 
ing fingers of the bitter cold. And 
bitter it can be in the mountains of 
Guatemala at times. 

We noticed that the throng of 
Indians moving in the same direc- 
) tion made no more sound than if 
they were spectres from a legendary 
past. All stepped softly on bare feet 









end | or flexible sandals. No one seemed 
to speak, except for an occasional 

fen. | suttural command to his beast. 
Merchants who hoped to make 
1 large-scale sales had loaded their 
* | products on mules and_ horses, 
» while each farmer bore his own pack 
and | 0" his back. In baskets atop a 
hey | Woman’s head rode chickens or tur- 
the | Keys, their quiet resignation in 


startling contrast to wildly bobbing 


Easter lilies that shared the same 
ong vehicle. Echoing through the sur- 
und} tounding countryside was the beat- 


ing of simple primitive marimbas. 
From a little whitewashed church 

which stands on the hill jutting 

, westward from the main slope of 


ve Concepcién, came the ringing of 
te- | bells. From the neighboring plaza 


, came the crackling of fireworks. 
of | lhe catechists were announcing 
the arrival of the Padre. 

The mist that had been with us 
since leaving Secheu disappeared. 
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The clouds had swept back, and 
the remote sky was a fierce, brilliant 
blue. Pouring over the village, 
over the exuberant countryside, the 
clear, gold light intensified the 
gaiety. 

As we approached the plaza, we 
passed a house near the road. I 
waved and smiled at a brown, dirty- 
faced tyke who squatted on the door- 
step, rubbing his bare right foot 
against his bare left ankle. He 
looked like a small Maya image. 

The town’s plaza was so crowded 
that we had more difficulty moving 
across it than we would have had in 
Times Square. The market was in 
full swing. Meat stalls and eating 
booths outlined the swarming pas- 
sage to the church. In out-of-the- 
way corners, sly games of chance 
testified to the inroads of modern 
civilization. 

Refreshment booths offered syr- 
upy ades at a cent apiece. Barbers 
were busily lathering, scraping, 
clipping and brushing straight, stiff, 
black hairs into the air. Noble, 
light-brown faces of young women, 
together with knotted faces of the 
aged, looked up at us, some change- 
less as Maya statues, others with 
smiling eyes. 

These Indian women would sit 
there, hour after hour, during the 
three-day fiesta, their wares neatly 
displayed before them. Often a 
baby peeked out from the shawl 
which held the tiny tot to the back 
of its mother. 

At the rectory I traded greet- 
ings with the catechists and the 
more devout parishioners gathered 
there. Then Don Pancho and I 
made our way to the church. Out- 
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side, it had been whitewashed re- 
cently. Inside, it had been cleaned 
and painted with a whitewash tinted 
with pink coloring. The rather spa- 
cious interior, decorated by flowers 
and streamers 
of colored pa- 




































with pine nee- 

dles, was covered with clusters of 
lighted candles. On the altar were 
what seemed at first glance to be 
bunches of long reeds, wrapped at 
the base in handwoven scarves or 
bright-colored paper. After a closer 
look, I saw they were sky rockets. 
On the last night of the fiesta, they 
would be sent zooming to the sky 
as tokens of love for our Lady or as 
bearers of prayers to God. 

Everyone in the church had his 
own candle; and some had one 
apiece for the members of the family 
who could not come to the fiesta to 
pay their respects to the Virgin 
Mary. The people knelt on the floor 
to say their prayers, with their 
candles in their hands or placed 
directly in front of them. For they 
hoped that their candles would help 
to make their prayers more effica- 
cious, more pleasing to their heav- 
enly Mother of whom they were 
asking favors. The odor of fresh pine 
helped to offset the smell of smoke 
rising from hundreds of candles. 

It was a slow process to make my 
way from the back of the church to 
the sanctuary. Once there, I went 
to work with a few of the catechists. 
We cleaned the sanctuary floor and 
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covered it with fresh pine. We dust- 
ed the altar and adorned it with 
vases of fresh flowers—pale enamel- 
blue flowers, scarlet flowers, pur- 
ple morning-glories, lilies, mari- 
golds and some 
giant mint with 


per, held no spikes of blue 
more thanthree ¢opy Of our magazine is mailed Gy purple flow- 
benches. to your home, please sendusthe =e rs — all of 

The sanctu- addressed sections and we shall = which grew lav- 
ary floor, strewn combine the subscriptions. ishly along the 


roads to and 
from Concepcién. Since no candles 
were allowed in the sanctuary, it 
was necessary to have a catechist 
in church at all times. 

The next day was filled, between 
Mass in the morning and Rosary in 
the evening, with baptisms, confes- 
sions and blessing candles and relig- 
ious articles. After the Rosary, there 
was a display of fireworks, mostly 
the loud kind. All the marimbas 
from Concepcidén and vicinity were 
trying to drown out the noise of the 
fireworks. The marimba expresses 
the spirit of Guatemala; it s 
Guatemala. 

After Mass, first Communions and 
baptisms the following morning, 
Don Pancho and I got our things in 
order and had our horses saddled. 
Before leaving Concepcién, we 
walked about the village a bit, to 
talk to the people, to give our re- 
gards to the merchants from Jacal- 
tenango and to watch the Indian 
dances. 

The gaudy costumes, grinning 
masks and grotesque antics of the 
dancers indicated that they were 
engaged in amusing entertainment. 
Actually, they took themselves most 
seriously. From onlookers I learned 
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that the score or more of dancers 
were leading men in their commun- 
ities. It was a mark of honor for 
them to be chosen to dance. 

They also have to be men of great 
physical strength and endurance in 
order to undergo the three days of 
almost continuous dancing. Since 
women are not permitted to take 
part in ritual dances, their roles are 
filled by men. The steps are rather 
simple, but most exact. The danc- 
ers are divided into two lines, as in 
a Virginia reel, and each man goes 
through the same steps in turn. 

While watching the dancers, I 
happened to notice a little girl near 
me who held an unripe orange in 
her hands. She was small, brown 
and as delicate as an infant doe. 
Her mother, beyond her, snored 
gently, her head jerking as she 
dozed away. However, the little 
girl sat wide awake, gazing up at 
me and then back at her orange. 

I smiled down at her and said, 
“Buenos dias, chula.”” She stared up 
at me and looked as if she would 
cry or nudge her mother awake. 
However, her lips moved and a 
small whisper came out: “‘Bueno dia, 
Padre.’ Before she looked back at 
her orange, she smiled, too. 

Around 11:30 A.M., under a sky 
filling again with gray clouds, Don 
Pancho and I began to leave the 
village of Concepcion. Rockets con- 
tinued to hiss up and explode above 
the rooftops, accompanied by the 
tinkle of marimbas. Yet, in the 
crowded plaza, where a market was 
in full operation, it remained 
basically quiet. 

Even at that early hour, some 
Indians lay drunk in the street. Dur- 
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ing the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
they had acknowledged the Euchar- 
istic Christ; they knelt down before 
the mystery. Having humbled them- 
selves they were given dignity. 

But the dignity that had been 
given to them inside the church 
was lost during the morning. Inside 
the church, they shared in a mys- 
tery; outside the church, dancing 
and drunken, they shared the earth. 

As a whole, these people ask little 
from life. With his tortillas and his 
JSrioles, the Indian is content. If he 
has a little extra money, he drinks 
or saves it for fiesta. He rarely 
thinks of bettering himself, of im- 
proving his house, of buying more 
land or better clothes. To eat and, 
if he can afford it, to drink seem 
to be his only comfort after a 
hard week’s labor in the fields. 

Yet, the people are happy, like 
children, and content because they 
want no more than they have. 
Politics, labor troubles, inflation, 
United Nations, satellites, atomic 
wars and rumors of wars — all are 
remote and fantastic to them. 

Unlike people in many other 
lands, which are labeled progres- 
sive, these untouched, uninvolved 
people begin to yawn around 8:00 
P.M., and go to bed fifteen minutes 
later for a peaceful night. 

They are not bothered with ner- 
vous disorders, breakdowns, sleep- 
less nights or stomach conditions 
due to worry that are associated 
with so-called progress of the world. 

The Indians lead a life in no es- 
‘sential way different from the life 
their great-great-grandfathers led. 
That was my thought as I slowly 
left Concepcion. ae 
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Masai dancers are awe-inspiring in their perfect timing of shuffling feet. 





The Dancers 


@ DANCING and music in Africa are much more than mere 
entertainment. “For the African,” explains the scholarly 
Belgian, Olivier de Bouveignes, “dancing is not an amuse- 
ment; it is almost a religious act.’’ To understand these words, 
look at the tense, concentrated expressions on the faces of the 
Masai warriors of Tanganyika in the photograph at the head 
of this page. 

“Certainly, dancing is an act of magic,” explains Olivier, 
“for the dancers have in view the obtaining of a result cor- 
responding with the dance to which they abandon themselves. 


This Bakuria (left) is a not too friendly neighbor of the Masai. 
15 











Bakuria warriors (above) in all their finery, including handsome _leop- 


ard-skin skirts. Note (below) the ornate ear plug of Bakuria maiden. 


In a war dance, the participants 
suddenly feel flowing in their veins 
the needed courage and lust for 
battle. They imitate daring and, 
catching it by contagion, they 
become dangerous in their art.” 
Unfortunately, too often the ends 
sought in African dances are im- 
moral. But.rather than stifle a great 
natural urge in the African, thought- 
ful men recommend disciplining 
the Christian peoples of the con- 
tinent to employ the dance in re- 
ligious expression. Thus missioners 
in some areas have encouraged the 
development of Christian choreog- 
raphy to celebrate great feasts of 
the Church year. ag 
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Once the most notorious troublemakers in East Africa Mm 
were the Masai, warriors and cattle raiders. The Ameri- 
can Holy Ghost Fathers have won many to Christ. Now = 
several sons of this fighting stock are Catholic priests. 





™~ 
Beads and brass wire, plus airy plumes, constitute the dance costumes of ia ; 
these Wakamba warriors of Kenya (above). Complex are the Bakuria cos- 
tumes (right), including their celebrated specialty, six-inch wooden clogs. 
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Mothers’ Day in Cochabamba ¢ 


BY RICHARD L. CLIFFORD, M.M. 


@ THE morning of May 27, 1812, 
was brilliant with sunshine. But 
over the Cochabamba valley there 
hung a cloud —a dreary atmos- 
phere that the brightest sun could 
not dispel. Some two years before 
the bells had sounded the start of 
the Bolivian revolution. 

Spanish forces under the com- 
mand of Brig. General José 
Goyeneche had ruthlessly defeated 
the revolutionary army at Que- 
huinal. That May day they were 
marching toward Cochabamba. 
Goyeneche was clever in politics 
and brutal in war. When he desired 
an objective, he cared little for the 
means by which it would be 
achieved. Proudly he advanced on 
Cochabamba, flushed with victory. 

The city lay as an unguarded gem 
before the covetousness of a thief. 
Losses in battle had taken a heavy 
toll of men; the defense of the city 
was deemed both impossible and 
useless. It lay there waiting, with- 
out any sign of resistance. 

Then suddenly there penetrated 
through this gloom the resounding 
voice of an inflamed leader, a wom- 
an named Manuela Gandarillas. 
Manuela’s face shone with all the 
fiery force of a Patrick Henry as 
she shouted: “If there are now no 
men then we women are ready. 
Let us die for our country!” 
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Such was the inspiration of her 
challenge that more than 200 
women responded. Quickly they 
scurried about to gather weapons 
— anything at all that might prove 
of help in warding off the Spanish. 
Armed with sticks, pipes, rocks, 
and other “‘weapons of war,”’ these 
heroic women marched up the hill 
of San Sebastian like the Minute 
Men who fought for their freedom 
in the New England States. 

Soon this elevation was their 
outlook position. They caught a 
glimpse of Goyeneche’s army. Be- 
fore long the hill swarmed with 
Spanish soldiers. The encounter. 
was fierce but quickly ended. Be- 
fore twilight arrived, the din of | 
shouting and sobbing had ceased. 
Over 200 Cochabamba women were 
victims of the slaughter. 

Today there stands upon San 
Sebastian Hill a large statue of 
Christ with His arms outstretched. 
Beneath this statue is an enscribed 
plaque commemorating the heroic 
stand of Bolivian women. 

Each year, on May 27, the people 
of Cochabamba gather here to cele- 
brate Mothers’ Day. Here ends the 
long procession. The mothers of 
Cochabamba, caped in black, sup- ~ 
port a huge Bolivian flag, as Christ 
is offered in the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. ae 
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BEAVER AND FRIEND —‘‘You mean, all the missioners in the 
world were once fellows who played with guys in their neigh- 
borhoods, just like me?’ asks TV stor Jerry Mathers of Father 
Francis J. Caftrey. Jerry has iust rehearsed for his ‘‘Leove it to 
Beaver’ show. He attends St. Joseph's, Canoga Park, Calif. 




























BY R. RUSSELL SPRINKLE, M.M. 


The Pioneers 


of Deer Ravine 


At 78 this Formosa grandmother did an about-face. 


® a pic junk landed a group of 
pioneers from China’s Fukien Prov- 
ince on the west coast of Formosa 
in the seventeenth century. Only a 
few days before, they had put out 
from a small seaport directly across 
the straits. A small band, consisting 
of several families, trekked inland 
along the course of Blackwater 
River. The mouth of this river ap- 
peared then, just as it does today, 
to be a mile-wide expanse of sand 
and gravel, with what seemed like 
a black snake slithering down its 
middle. 

The pioneers would never have 
reached the great plateaus of For- 
mosa’s interior — including Deer 
Ravine, the place where I work to- 
day — if a typhoon had just then 
spilled its liquid contents over the 
Central Mountain chain. For a ty- 
phoon can quickly turn a mountain 
stream into a boiling, roaring mass 
of water, dirt, sand and gravel. 
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Such a thundering mass of water 
can be heard for miles as it plunges 
madly towards the sea, pitching in- 
to the Black River channel a million 
tons of debris in just a few hours. 

In those early days, Deer Ravine 
(Lu Ku) was far more beautiful 
than today. Giant firs, great hem- 
locks, cedars and camphor trees 
over a thousand years old lifted 
their haughty heads high above the 
area’s many varieties of hard and 
soft woods. 

Before the settlers from Fukien 
reached Formosa, some Dutch trad- 
ers had occupied part of the island. 
But these Europeans so far away 
from their homeland were interested 
mainly in Formosa’s spices, sugar 
and rice. They took what lumber 
they needed from the plentiful stands 
growing along the coast. As a result, 
they never dreamed of climbing in- 
to the foothills of the great moun- 
tains that form Formosa’s backbone. 
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More and more junks began to 
cme over from the China mainland, 
bringing Chinese farmers, traders, 
artisans and their families as well. 
Soon the Chinese and Dutch were 
at war, and the Dutch were forced 
to give up their trading forts on 
Formosa and sail away in their 
srange, European-style vessels to 
other trading bases in the Far East. 

To the victorious Chinese settlers, 
Formosa was a fabulous land of 
promise, a land of plenty and a land 
of freedom. In time they forced the 
aboriginal tribes of Formosa — 
dark-skinned Malay people who 
had been on the island since time 
immemorial — to give up the fer- 
tile coastal plains and take refuge in 
the mountains to the east. In like 
fashion, the early white pioneers of 
our own country once drove the 
Indians across the Mississippi or 
isolated them in small pockets that 
were gradually absorbed by the 
colonists. 


and their families soon began to 
move out of the coastal plains to 
found great homesteads up in the 
foothills. This trek into the moun- 
tains gained impetus, especially 
after the Dutch had been conquered. 
The pioneers found, instead of hard- 
ship, a peace, quiet and abundance 
such as they had never dreamed of 
on the China mainland. For beyond 
the foothills lay great and fertile 
plateaus. Giant’s steps they seem to 
be, sometimes hundreds of square 
miles in area. 

Deer Ravine was one of the peace- 
ful places which the pioneers from 
Fukien claimed as their own. Their 
tiny settlements were not molested 
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Formosa’s adventurous pioneers . 


by the aboriginal tribesmen who 
often made war on members of 
other aboriginal tribes, carrying 
off heads and other forms of booty. 
So in the course of time Deer 
Ravine’s settlers prospered. 

An old lady I baptized a few days 
ago, was born seventy-eight years 
ago on a Deer Ravine homestead. 
Her father was a Chinese scholar 
and a rare individual. For he would 
not permit his daughter’s feet to be 
bound, and he insisted that she 
learn to read and write along with 
the boys of the family. Such pro- 
gressive ideas were contrary to the 
custom of those days. 

The old lady has spent all her life 
in Deer Ravine. She has seen the 
population grow from a few scat- 
tered families to almost twenty-five 
thousand people. [t-probably took 
her father a week to make a trip 
from the coast to the mountains. 
Today great trucks hauling lumber 
or coal make this run in a few hours. 
Part of the time they travel over a 
paved road. Buses complete sixteen 
round trips a day between Deer 
Ravine and Chu Shan, and it is 
possible to make bus connections to 
all parts of the island. In addition, 
there is a railhead in the valley 
served by trains driven by steam 
and diesel engines. 

Deer, wild boar, monkeys and 
armadillos can still be found in the 
mountains above Deer Ravine, but 
they have been exterminated in 
Deer Ravine itself. 

Bamboo forests like great green 
cloaks now cover the slopes of the 
hills. In the distance the waving 
masses of bamboo sometimes re- 
semble wheat fields. The stalks of 
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many varieties of bamboo are eight 
to ten inches in diameter, and the 
tops soar ten to fifteen feet in the 
air. They produce succulent sprouts, 
which are as tender and tasty as 
asparagus 





men use public-address systems; the 
doctor can be called by telephone, 
and the police use radio and tele 
graphic communications. Great 
transport planes cross the skies, and 








when properly 
cooked. These 
forests are the 
dwelling places 
of birds, insects 
and snakes; on- 
ly one who has 
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lived in the tropics can imagine 
how thick and varied is the flora. 
The valley floor of Deer Ravine 
is more than twenty miles wide and 
some ten miles long. Deep spurs of 
the eastern mountain range are 
covered with rice paddies which 
climb up the slopes in fantastic geo- 
metric patterns, pushing back the 
bamboo forests. Tea plantations 
nestle on the sides of the hills or 
under the steep slopes of the high 
peaks beyond. They greet the 
viewer’s eye on every side. 
Everything in Deer Ravine today 
spells progress. Electric power sends 
great band saws screaming through 
tough green logs; humming motors 
turn rice mills, pump water, spin 
sewing machines; neon lights keep 
the people up at night. Men and 
women from the outside world 
pour in on buses; traders arrive by 
jeep and motorcycle; and many 
children go to school on bikes. Some 
wealthy farmers even plow their 
fields with small tractors. The pup- 
pet show has given way to the 
movies, and the radio now provides 
music at weddings in place of the 
old-time troubadours and zither 
players. Even the local medicine 
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become. All this spells material 
progress in capital letters. 

Spiritually, however, Deer Ra- 
vine flips the pages of time back a 
hundred or a thousand years. On 
every side are pagan altars and 
wayside shrines laden with charms 
and images of ancient gods. 

Many of Formosa’s temples and 
shrines were laboriously built of 
stone or brick. They were elabo- 
rately decorated, often at great sac- 
rifice to the early Chinese pioneers. 
For these pioneers lived in simple 
huts of bamboo or mud brick with 
thatched roofs. But they were 
careful to construct permanent shel- 
ters of brick or stone for the gods 
and ancestral tablets which they had 
brought with them from the main- 
land. So far as the Chinese settlers 
were concerned, there was nothing 
to change — only customs to follow 
on the basis of ancient folklore, age- 
old traditions and a crystalized 
superstitious cult millenniums old. 

Today in Formosa the devotees of 
the favorite goddess — her name 
may be translated as “queen of 
heaven and grandmother of the 
earth’”— give her honor equal to 
that due to the ruler of the heavens 
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whom they call the “highest spirit,” 
or, the “spirit above all other 
girits.” Devotion to the goddess is 
universal and jealously guarded. 

With this background you can 
grasp the consternation which swept 
through one of Deer Ravine’s most 
powerful clans, a few months ago, 
when their old grandmother showed 
an interest in Christianity. Her 
curiosity was aroused by the cate- 
chism her great-grandson studied in 
the home one evening. She began 
to ask more and more questions 
about the Catholic religion. I paid 
her several visits, and she asked for 
some books to read. Then one day 
it happened. 

Her eldest son, the local bonze 
was absolutely flabbergasted when 
the old lady told him that she was 
finished with burning joss at home 
and in his temple. 

“This so-called goddess,” she told 
him, “whom you call the queen of 
heaven and the grandmother of the 
earth is a fake and an impostor. 
There is one almighty, eternal and 
everlasting God, who created heav- 
en and earth, who controls every- 


thing, rules everything and pre- 
serves everything, He alone is to be 
adored, He alone is to be loved.” 
Much more she said, for not only 
had she read, she had also meditated. 

The whole family, with the ex- 
ception of the bonze are baptized 
today. For the influence of an old 
matriarch is great among her clans- 
men. Such old ladies of Formosa, 
especially here in our section, are 
highly respected, and their opinions 
are followed. Many times they are 
regarded as seers and oracles. Most 
of them are so steeped in ancient 
folklore and superstition that they 
can’t break with the past. Few of 
them have enough education to 
read or study. They are more or 
less controlled by the fortunetellers 
and bonzes. One can say that they 
are powerful obstacles to mission- 
ary efforts to establish Christianity. 

But the missioner who, like my- 
self, works among the people on the 
island of Formosa knows that he has 
the good wishes, the prayers, the 
necessary financial help of all the 
mission-minded Catholics in the 
United States. ae 

































































YOUTH AROUND THE WORLD 


aKnows What — 


He Wants 


A dutiful youngster of high principles puts God first in his life. 


@ir HE has his way, Moses Yiu 

' Chung Kwok will be ‘first a ball- 
player and then a_ businessman, 

_ when he grows up. If his parents 

| have their way, he will find an 
office position in a foreign firm. He 
is studying English now, in accord- 
ance with his parents’ wishes, to 
prepare for this career. 

But it is very likely that Moses 
will realize his ambition to be a 
ballplayer, too. At the age of 
fifteen, he gives every indication 
of knowing what he wants and of 
perseverance in trying to attain it. 

Moses is the second oldest of six 
boys in the Kwok family. Tiu Tso 
is seventeen; Yiu Fai, thirteen; 
Yiu Fa, six; Yiu On, three, and 
Yiu Ming, five months. 

The Kwoks call Shui Kwan, in 
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China’s Kwangtung Province, their 
hometown. Legally, they still own 
property there. Like many millions 
of their countrymen, however, they 
have no way to assert their rights. 
The Communists are no respecters 
of legality. 

Now the Kwoks live in Hill Vil- 
lage, King’s Park Resettlement 
Area, Hong Kong. This area was 
started to relieve the sufferings of 
fire victims in another refugee camp. 
It has about 15,000 inhabitants in 
houses made of field stone or brick. 

The Kwoks’ house was given to 
them by Maryknoll Sisters who 
operate the Welfare Center in 
King’s Part Resettlement Area. 
Contributions from benefactors en- 
able the Center to provide homes 
for needy families. 
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The Sisters also found a job for 
Hon Kwok, Moses’ father, as a 
supervisor of workers in the fish mar- 
ket. He still holds the position. It 
provides an annual family income 
of U.S. $600 or Hong Kong $3,600. 

The one-story, brick house in 
which the Kwoks live is typical of 
others in the area. It has elec- 
tricity, but no running water or 
sanitary facilities. Water has to 
be hauled from the general tap in 
the village. 

Outside, the house covers about 
250 square feet and has an asbestos 
roof. Inside, it has a small kitchen, 
a washroom and a large room used 
as a sitting room during the day and 
as a bedroom at night. The furni- 
ture includes three wooden: stools, 
one chair, one low table, a few 
wicker chairs and a shrine to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

The washroom also serves as a 
bedroom for the older boys. Moses 
sleeps there. His bed is a simple 
affair — a mat cover over two bed 
boards, which are supported at 
each end by a wooden horse. 

Moses is a strong boy, tall for 
his age. He is bright-looking with 
an intelligent face and a good mind. 
He enjoys good health, as do his 
brothers and parents. This is for- 
tunate, because the family could 
not bear the expense of any major 
operation or prolonged sickness. 

In one way or another, all the 
older boys help their mother, Suet 
Ying Ching, with her work. They 
probably do much more around the 
house, as a matter of course, than 
the average American boy does. 
Moses’ daily chore is to keep the 
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family supplied with water from 
the village. He also helps with the 
cooking at times, and takes care 
of his younger brothers. 

Starting with his home, Moses 
lives in a Catholic environment, 
His neighborhood is that of a small 
town, Catholic in tone. He attends 
a parochial school run by the 
La Salle Brothers. He goes to Mass 
every Sunday, and studies cate- 
chism twice a week in school. 

Moses is in the sixth grade. His 
subjects include history, geography, 
mathematics, civics, English, Chi- 
nese literature, religion and science. 
He speaks Cantonese and Swa- 
towese, understands Mandarin and 
knows some English. 

For recreation, Moses looks for- 
ward to the movies which are 
shown in school. He likes to read 
papers, particularly the Sunday Ex- 
aminer, a Catholic paper, and leaf- 
lets explaining the Faith. 

Moses has three meals a day, 
starting with tea and bread in the 
morning. Rice is the main course 
for dinner and supper. Side dishes 
may include a green vegetable and 
soy beans with beef stuffing, al- 
though the family has fish much 
more often than meat. 

An ordinary day for Moses fol- 
lows this schedule: rise at 6:30 
A.M., say prayers, study, read the 
paper; school at 7:45 A.M.; dinner 
at 12:30 P.M.; school from 1:30 to 
3:30 P.M.; play football at school 
until 4:30; carry water, buy vege- 
tables on way home, and do home- 
work until supper at 6:30. 

Some evenings, after helping to 
clean the house, he may go to 
Wah Yan School for football, swim- 
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Missing from this Kwok family picture are the father and his oldest son. 


ming or other sports. At 9:00 P.M., 
the family says prayers together. 
Moses bathes if there is enough 
water; if not, he just washes. He 
retires at 10:00 P.M. 

Moses has a strong sense of filial 
respect, which he demonstrates by 
helping his parents in every possi- 
ble way. He also has a sense of 
duty towards God, and _ believes 
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that in any walk of life, whether 
farmer, businessman, artisan cr 
ballplayer, it is necessary to put God 
first. Someday he hopes to be able to 
return to a free China. If that day 
ever comes, it will be because the 
Communists found that they could 
not erase ancient traditions of re- 
spect for God and family from the 
hearts of the Chinese people. gm 
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About the twinkle in an old man’s eye and how it got there, 


® mano ts an old man who lives 
here on Japan’s northernmost 
island, Hokkaido. A small elfish 
person, with a constant twinkle in 
his eye and a not-too-well concealed 
smile on his face, Mano is the father 
of eight children. Like countless 
other Catholics throughout the 
world, he has known and cherished 
his Faith from childhood. 

Winter or summer, fair weather 
or foul, Mano assists at daily Mass. 
Sometimes Mano brings to church 
his infant grandson. Seated on the 
bar of Mano’s bicycle, this little boy 
is ready to add, in his own small 
hand, another page to the story 
begun by St. Francis Xavier over 
four hundred years ago. 

Mano was baptized as an infant 
some sixty years ago. He still re- 
members when the priest came by 
horse from Sapporo to offer Mass in 
his native town of Kitahiroshima. 
He recalls with pride how the Cath- 
olics of his hometown, around one 
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hundred poor farmers, generously 
sacrificed to build their parish 
church. It is still in use today. 

Thirty-two years ago, when Mano 
came to Tomakomai with his young 
wife and three small children, the 
wheels of progress had just begun to 
turn on Hokkaido. The huge paper 
mill, which now employs thousands 
of workers, was at that time still in 
its infancy. Of the twelve thousand 
people here, hardly one in a 
thousand was a Catholic. 

Mano does not forget the “‘old 
days” at Tomakomai. He is justly 
proud of the beautiful modern 
church, which seats nearly two hun- 
dred, the meeting hall and the 
priests’ house, which stands now in 
one of the most prominent locations 
of Tomakomai. But he has a special 
affection for the little wooden 
chapel, which is hardly bigger than 
a parlor in many an American 
home. He kneels now at Mass with 
several scores of fellow Catholics 
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— still few but numerous compared 
to the long years before the war 
when this corner of the Lord’s pas- 
turecould boast ofonly twenty sheep. 

Sometimes these few sheep had 
no shepherd of their own. One was 
taken from them in a most dramatic 
way. One Sunday Father Ookubo, 
the Japanese pastor in Tomakomai, 
was at the altar. Immediately before 
) the Consecration he fell to the floor. 





Members of the congregation placed 
their shepherd in a chair. He told 
them to let him rest a few minutes, 
for he hoped to be able to finish 
saying Mass. However, the Good 
Shepherd had other plans. Father 


4 Ookubo collapsed once more, and 


had to be rushed to the hospital. 





That afternoon he received the 
Last Rites and passed away. 
During World War IT Mano suf- 
fered a deep, personal tragedy. His 
two sons left home to join the army. 
He sent them off with the same ad- 
monition that many another Cath- 


yolic father gave his sons: They 


must never forget their prayers. 

Neither of his soldier boys re- 
turned from the war. Every First 
Friday Mano has Mass offered for 
his two sons. 

Mano’s faith is deep and solid. 
He has kept it during lean years 
and years of plenty. It has been 
with him in happiness and suffering. 
It is his most prized possession. Sor- 
row made it stronger and deeper. 

The great changes which have 
taken place since the war in Toma- 


; komai are a comfort to one who has 


borne the burden and heat of the 
day. Our Christians are still pitifully 
few, but Mano sees a steady, bright 
future for the Church here. a8 
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WE have reason to believe that 
a large proportion, if not all, of our 
readers are members of the world- 
wide Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. If there are some not 
attached to that richly indul- 
genced Society, we urge them to 
take advantage of the opportunity 
which it affords to help the general 
mission work of the Church at 
home and abroad and to share in a 


‘great treasury of merits. Informa- 


tion can be secured from your 
Diocesan Director of Missions. 
The Propagation of the Faith 
has an endless task before it, be- 
cause it aims to give some help to 
all missions under Propaganda. 
The stronger. it becomes, the 
greater will be this help... 
Individual mission societies try 
to gather the remainder needed to 
carry on their work, but those who 
help such a Society as ours of 
Maryknoll should consider it a 
duty and privilege to share also in 
the great mission-aid societies of 
the Church; notably the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, for adults, and 
the Holy Childhood, for the young. 


— Bishop James A. Walsh 
Cofounder of Maryknoll 
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SAMPANS 


Sampans, sampans, 
Out on the bay, 

Sailing forever, 
Forever away; 


Stop for a while 
On Malayan sands, 
Then take me with you 
To far-away lands; 


Sampans, sampans, 

With great black wings, 
Take me to where 

The flower-pecker sings; 


Take me across 

Your blue-white seas 
To magic islands 

Of gold rain-trees; 


Sampans, sampans, 
Out on the bay, 
Sailing forever, 
Forever away. 













Son gs 


BY MARGARET LEONG* 





AFTER THE RAINS 


After the tides have risen 
After the heavy rains, 
We like to sail our boats, 


In the giant monsoon drains; 


O some boats overturn 
And some are cast ashor 2; 


While others are carried out to sea 
And those are seen no more. 


*My First Book of Poems 









Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., London 
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THE FRUIT SELLER 


Majid sells his fruit 
From a gay, red stall 

West of the padang 
By the market wall; 


He sells bright oranges 
And Chinese tangerines, 
He sells red papayas 


And purple mangosteens; LULLABY 


And though we have money Now that the shadows 
When we reach his stall, Are long and deep, 

When we say goodbye to him, Forget the warm day 
We've no money left at all. And go to sleep; 


Soft rains are falling 
On the bamboo leaf. 
High tides are breaking 

On the coral reef; 


i i Over the padang 
WN The night winds spread, 
kX | At ; Dy White birds are flying 
GeRSS & i J Far overhead; 
SS 2 W O now that the shadows 

! = Are long and deep, 
Forget the warm day, 
And sleep, sleep, sleep. 









Our Lady’s Plumber 


BY ALBERT H. ESSELBORN, M.M. 


@ WE PRIESTS here in Guatemala 
have an old soldier who will never 
die — at least not from rusting 
away. The old soldier is Brother Carl 
Puls by name. Before entering Mary- 
knoll he was a sergeant in the army, 
serving in the Indo-China area. To- 
day he doesn’t carry a soldier’s 
pack, but a plumber’s pack of pipe 
cutter and wrenches. We priests can 
shower and shave somewhat in 
States-side style thanks to Brother 
Carl. 

Many of us have felt Brother 
Carl’s kindness, which extends be- 
yond his plumbing talents. Newly 
arrived missioners have experienced 
his helpfulness in getting squared 
away in their new surroundings. 
Countless are the Guatemalan chil- 
dren who have received a clandes- 
tine gift of a holy card or even a 
new pair of shoes from Brother. Mis- 
sioners who have to leave the center 
early to return to their stations are 
gratefully surprised to find Brother 
on hand to serve their 5:30 A.M. 
Mass. Afterwards, a breakfast pre- 
pared by the old soldier will be 
waiting for them. 

Brother Carl’s whimsical com- 
ments and retorts always make for 
enjoyment. At the dinner table a 
Maryknoller may be delivering a 
voluble dissertation on the difficul- 
ties of his work when Brother Carl 
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will bring it to a sudden climax 
with, “Eat your soup!’ The soup 
wins. 

We have listened in awe and 
amusement to his serious, stirring 
and scintillating stories about life 
in the army. We have been sur- 
prised at his wide knowledge of 
music, classical and popular, and 
his range of reading from pocket 
books to encyclopedias. His knowl- 
edge of horticulture is impressive; 
the patio of the center house blooms 
with a variety of colorful flowers as 
a result of his skill. The making and 
painting of plaster religious plaques 
also fall within Brother Carl’s 
talents. 

Recently he visited San Juan 
Ixcoy to do some plumbing work. 
We were discussing the lack of 
interest of the people here in living 
practical Catholic lives. Brother 
suggested starting the evening Ro- 
sary. I was skeptical as to whether 
anyone would come. But I gave it a 
try, and was surprised when fifteen 
people assisted regularly. 

This devotion suggested by Our 
Lady’s plumber, Brother Carl, may 
well bring our people the grace of 
better lives. 

Apostles like Brother Carl are a 
tremendous help in our missionary 
work. Our gratitude to him will 
never die. os 
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In mission outposts on three con- 
tinents, Maryknollers desperately 
depend on catechists to give them 
the extra hands and the extra feet to 
cover their vast mission parishes 
and reach every last one of the tens 
of thousands under their care. 

Catechists teach those studying 





What No One 
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Else Can Do! 


for baptism. They run the mission 
schools. They lead the people in 
prayer when the missioner is off in 
another corner of the territory. As 
the dedicated helpers of the priest, 
they labor for a pittance to bring 
their countrymen into the Church. 
Their monthly salary is only $20. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 


Dear Fathers, 

(]Tenclose §...... to help provide a catechist’s salary for a Mary- 
knoller in the mission land I have circled below. 

[) Send mea monthly reminder and I shall try to repeat this each 
month. 


Name....... 
yy eo ee ae ere een a Pe eT er ee ean eee 


ee eT Tree. eee. eee 
KOREA JAPAN HONG KONG FORMOSA PHILIPPINES CHILE 
HAWAII YUCATAN GUATEMALA PERU BOLIVIA AFRICA 
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The Mass from the Inside 


BY JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 


@ A LITTLE gasp of astonishment es- 
caped from Father Joseph McCor- 
mack’s listeners when, after his 
release last year from five years in 
Red prisons, this Maryknoller ex- 
plained how he said Mass in his cell. 

“T put a few drops of wine in a 
cup, and a bit of bread on the win- 
dowsill,”” he went on to explain. 
“Then I lit a cigarette and kept it 
handy, so that I might seem to be 
casually smoking if the guard 
passed by while I recited the Divine 
Sacrifice from memory.” 

Priests and laymen, looking for 
something to jog them into a new 
appreciation of the Mass, may do 
well to ask what goes on inside a 
missioner in jail, or in the men who, 
deprived of all externals, determine 
to perform the first essential, to 
worship God through the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

Father Rudolph Kneuer, of 
Ozone Park, Long Island, recalls 
saying Mass in whispers before day- 
break, in a loft in South China, 
with Reds downstairs in the build- 
ing. “‘I felt,” he says, “‘as though 
we were hiding in the catacombs 
in the early days of the Church.” 

Father James Buttino, of Cort- 
land, New York, said Mass on a 
suitcase, with no vestments, using 
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the short Mass of the Blessed Virgin. 
“During those uncertain days,” he 
reflects, “‘I learned that the Mass 
with only the bare essentials, is 
the same grace-giving Sacrifice that 
is offered amid the pomp and 
splerdor of St. Peter’s in Rome.” 

Archbishop Riberi, the Papal In- 
ternuncio in China, prepared a 
booklet for the recitation of the 
Mass during flight and captivity. 
Father Russell Sprinkle, of Middle- 
town, Ohio, succeeded in taking a 
copy to prison with him in Canton. 
He and his cell mate said Mass un- 
der the very eyes of their guards. 
One priest would lie flat on the cell 
floor as if resting, and would recite 
the Mass while the other sat nearby, 
seemingly engaging in conversation 
but in reality acting as a cover for 
the Sacred Species. 

Father Henry Madigan, of Mel- 
rose, New York, during the last des- 
perate days before capture, pre- 
pared hosts to resemble aspirin tab- 
lets, and marked a bottle of wine 
“you poc’”’ (“tonic medicine”). With 
these supplies, and no chalice or 
vestments of any kind, he made a 
final journey to his people, saying 
Mass in one village after another, 
from early morning until evening. 

Father Justin Kennedy, of West 
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Shokan, New York, had his Chris- 
tans during the last days take the 
sacred vessels to the mountains, and 
said Mass at night to be free of the 
Reds. ‘‘I used a glass for a chalice,” 
he explains, ‘‘and a piece of card- 
beard for a paten.” 

In prison, it took great resource- 
fulness to stretch the tiny supply 
of wine as long as possible. Father 
James O’Donnell, of Philadelphia, 
made his small bottle last six 
months. Father James McCormick, 
of Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania, 
used a toothpick to measure out six 
drops of wine and one drop of water 
daily. Father George Gilligan, of 
Brooklyn, begged his guard for 
grape wine and bread for “‘sickness,” 
and he said Mass before dawn. 
When the bread turned bad, his 
daily worship was a dry Mass. 

These twentieth-century exam- 
ples of priests under fire who have 
clung to the Mass are but typical of 
the Church’s story through the cen- 
turies. In the Indian wars in Florida 
in 1597 a missionary about to be 
killed asked the privilege of first 
celebrating Mass. It was granted; 
as he finished the last Gospel, the 
chronicle tells us, his brain was 
scattered on the ground by Indian 
tomahawks. 

The grandeur of the Mass is best 
dramatized when we peer inside 
the priest to his petition for his peo- 
ple and for all men: “We offer to 
You, O Lord, the chalice of salva- 
tion, humbly begging Your mercy 
that it may arise before Your 
divine majesty as a pleasing fra- 
grance for our salvation and for 
that of the whole world. Amen.” gm 
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Maryknoll 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. 





TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


@ 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 1911 by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas over- 
seas assigned to Maryknoll 
by the Holy Father. Maryknoll 
is supported entirely by free 
will offerings and uses no 
paid agents. 
Address: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL, N.Y. 





“While our heart embraces 
the whole world’s flock of 
Christ, it turns with special 
feeling towards you, beloved 
children of the United States 
. - . Every nation has its mis- 
sion society. Yours is Mary- 
knoll. Your society for foreign 
missions, Maryknoll . . . counts 
among its missioners so many 
of your heroes and heroines.” 


— Pope Pius Xil in Mission Sunday 
Address to American Catholics 
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From Spanish Nobleman 
To Missioner 


St. Francis Xavier 


Spanish nobleman and most renowned of 
the Jesuit missioners. During twelve, 
intense years, Xavier carried the Gospel 
to India, Malacca, Japan and Sancian 
Island, where he died. He is co-patron 
of the missions with St. Therese. 











From Rifleman 
To Maryknoller 


Father Angelo Montuori 

of New York City served as a machine 
gunner in the Army, faking part in 

the battles in the South Pacific and 
the occupation of Korea. Now he is 

a Maryknoll missioner in Korea. 





MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 5-9 
Dear Fathers: 
Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 


[_] Priest (_] Brother [_] Sister 
(Check one) { understand this does not bind me in any way. 
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Oodles of Noodles 


BY ARTHUR F. DEMPSEY, M.M. 


8 MANY lowly things are important 
in life. Still, who would think that 
an ordinary noodle could ever 
amount to anything? But it does! 

“These several days,” as the 
Chinese would express it, oodles of 
noodles have become a major 
factor in the lives of the Hong Kong 
refugees and the Maryknoll Fathers 
who work among them. In fact, the 
noodle phase of Hong Kong history 
is in the making. 

It began many months ago. 
American surplus foods were being 
sent to Hong Kong to relieve the 
hunger of alas young and old. 
But when people go to work at 
6 A.M. and labor all day until dark, 
who has time to turn cornmeal into 
cakes, or flour into bread? 

Besides time and equipment, who 
has enough ambition to cook late at 
night, after swinging a pick all day 
or being coolie to a cotton-yarn 
machine for twelve hours of the 
day? So the flour and cornmeal 
from America were being sold to 
others. The refugees were losing not 
only most of the monetary value, 
but also all the vitamin content. 

But then Monsignor Swanstrom 
of Catholic Relief Services — 
N.C.W.C.— came to Hong Kong. 
After viewing the entire problem 
and seeing a noodle machine in 
operation, he decided to become a 
noodle nabob. He set up a trial fac- 
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tory in the Bishop Ford Center. The 
factory was such a success, and its 
noodles so endeared themselves to 
the hearts and stomachs of thou- 
sands of hungry refugees that pro- 
duction could not keep up with 
demand. 

Now more noodle factories are 
being set up in other refugee camps 
in Hong Kong. Fathers Peter A. 
Reilly, Stephen B. Edmonds, Mich- 
ael J. McKeirnan and myself, along 
with Father Howard D. Trube of 
the Bishop Ford Center, are rapidly 
becoming the noodle kings of Hong 
Kong. 

And what noodles we make! 
Composed of milk powder, corn- 
meal and the best of American 
flour, they are by far Hong Kong’s 
finest noodles. Foreign manufac- 
turers will be green with envy when 
they get to know our product. 

We have noodles everywhere. 
They are in our backyards as they 
dry in the sun. They entangle them- 
selves in our thoughts as we work 
during the day. 

But most of all, they cling to the 
“insides” of our refugees, especially 
our little ones. They puff out their 
cheeks and put a healthy glow of 
vitality on the faces of our noodle 
consumers. 

As the Chinese say, ““Moon Sui,” 
which means roughly, “‘Long Life to 
noodles,”’ or ‘Noodle — O.K.” gg 
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put Sister there in Hong Kong? 


AH-PAT, a refugee in Hong Kong, needs a friend like her to 
tell his troubles to. Sister can speak his language. Better still, 
she can tell him the most important thing of all — how much 
God loves him. 

When you help to train a Sister for the missions, you become 
a comissioner — performing a spiritually enriching work for 
Sister, Ah-Pat and yourself. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, New York 


I'd like to be one of your comissioners. Here is $..........4. for your 
training program for Maryknoll Sisters. 


NAME, 2 .ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccevcccccc ccc ct ecccccc ccc cccenccecccccsees 
ADDRESS... cccccccccsccccccccccccccees CITY. wc cccccce ZONE... ccccees STATE....+0¢ 
As long as | can, | will send $........ a month. | realize | can stop this 


at any time. 
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® HER name is Mary. It used to be 
Chong Sui Lan when she first came 
to Kowloontong school. Chong Sui 
Lan of the big eyes and the empty 
stomach, we used to say. 

I was new in Hong Kong then, all 
of two years ago. Sui Lan, even 
among the other girls in my class 
who don’t have much, was unusual. 
Her teeth were crooked; her skin, 
dead-white. The family lived in a 
lean-to on the street, for the father 
earned only about ten U.S. cents a 
day, pasting paper bags. 

But Sui Lan at our school for 
poor children learned plain sewing 
and embroidery. So, at the age of 
nine, she was earning a dollar a day 
with her needle. Best of all, her 
afternoons were schooltime; she had 
books and paper and a pencil. With 
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Up fifty steps to the refugee flat 


maintained by Mary’s needle. 


BY SISTER ALBERTUS MARIE 


all these tools, who wouldn’t want 
to read and write? 

I planned to visit her home. She 
was a Christian, Mary, then. 

“T’ll meet you at the bus stop,” 
she said. 

‘“‘Why can’t I find the house my- 
self?’ I wanted to know. 

“Oh no! You couldn’t,” she in- 
sisted. 

So I met her at the bus stop. She 
took my hand, and we started off. 

We ducked down a tortured alley. 
Shops leaned against each other to 
let not an inch go unused. Plump 
sausages, meat dripping with blood, 
sweating coolies, incense and joss 
sticks for pagan shrines — it seemed 
to’ me that these things pressed 
harder as the alley grew more 
narrow. 

Then the alley became a dirt 
path. Mary led on through a maze 
of one-room shacks. Often, we side- 
stepped in and around the family 
groups who crouched anywhere at 
all to eat their scanty rice. 

Beyond that, the path became a 
crowded alley again. 

“You have a long walk every 
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morning,” I said. Mary looked up 
mystified. “Long?” she asked. She 
thought my Chinese was defective, 
and I let her keep on thinking it. 

“TI mean, an interesting walk,” I 
hurried to say. 

A blacksmith lounging at the 
doorway of his shop stared with 
special interest at us. Mary waved 
at him. He was a neighbor, and she 
had boasted that she would bring a 
real live Sister to her home that 
afternoon. The news had gone 
around, I guess, for quite a number 
were out on the street — just by 
accident, I’m sure. 

We turned in where an ancient 
#14 stood over the doorjamb. Up 
the dark stairs we went. 1, 2,3... 
25, 26,27... 49, 50, 51! I counted 
thinking, “‘No speck of sunshine can 
penetrate these small rooms.” 

Joss sticks burned before the left 
door at the very top of the stairs. 
Mary smiled confidently, turned 
the knob, and we went in. 

It seemed at first that no one was 
home. Just two straight chairs, a 
chest containing all the family 
possessions, a bucket of water 
(hauled from the street faucet up 
all those stairs) and a bed. Then, 
three youngsters popped up from 
behind the bed; they were hiding 
there so as to surprise the Sister. 

“Tin Che Bo Yau!’ (God Bless 
you!) came a voice from the dark 
corner. It was Mary’s mother, in a 
spotless but shabby saam. She was 
pagan still, but she was anxious to 
use the right protocol with me. 
“God bless you!” is the standard 
Christian greeting. Nice, isn’t it? 

“You have gone to too much 
trouble,” she said. 
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Trouble? No, just part of our 
teaching work here in Hong Kong, 
A wonderful part, for we get to 
know the families, to understand 
the conditions under which our 
pupils live, to see what the families’ 
troubles are—and to give help 
where we can. 

Mary’s mother was proud to show 
off her home; it was a big improve- 
ment over the lean-to they had lived 
in when Mary was just Chong Sui 
Lan, before she learned how to sew 
and how to read and write. Like a 
great majority of the refugees in 
Hong Kong today, they were edu- 
cated, middle-class people, thrust 
out of China by the Reds. They 
were experiencing poverty for the 
first time in their lives. 

I was proud, too. Without our 
school for poor children Mary would 
have been just a little beggar girl on 
the teeming streets of Hong Kong. 
A beggar girl without the comfort 
of Christianity, without a home, a 
trade, nor — and this is most im- 
portant to Mary — a knowledge of 
Ged and His loving care for His 
little Mary. a 
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i WATCHED Pablo rapidly and 
skillfully inject the sick man with a 
hypodermic needle. Pablo is the 
owner of a small general store in 
asmall mountain town in Yucatan. 
When the sick man began to 
breathe more easily, I invited 
Pablo to have a smoke with me 
outside the small Indian hut. I 
wanted to learn more about him. 

The smoke from our pipes hung 
lazily on the foggy air, and through 
a curl of it I asked Pablo: ‘““Where 
did you learn to give an injection?” 

‘He smiled an appreciation of my 
compliment, and then answered: 
“Years ago when I first began work- 
ing in the store, I found it neces- 
sary to stock some medicines from 
the city to help the folks get rid 
of the ordinary diseases. I brought 
in iodine, aspirin, Epsom Salts and 
a few tonics. Looking back now, 
those don’t seem like much; yet 
you'd be surprised how many peo- 
ple those simple remedies helped. 
However, I was never able to get 
a good remedy for scorpion bites; 
and many’s the time we buried 
young children who were victims 
of scorpions. 

“It was Padre Juan who taught 
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MORE CUSTOMERS 
FOR THE STORE 


BY THOMAS P. O’ROURKE, M.M. 


me how to inject. He came here 
some ten years ago, and carried with 
him most of the simple first-aid 
remedies, plus (thanks be to God!) 
medicines for scorpion bites. 

“Pll never forget the night he 
saved my youngest. Three o’clock 
in the morning it was; and the 
youngster was in bad shape, I’m 
telling you. Padre Juan came down 
to the store and injected the baby. 
And that was the difference between 
life and death. But Padre Juan soon 
said to me, ‘Pablo, if you don’t 
learn how to inject pretty soon, 
I'll die from lack of sleep. Scorpions 
bite at night, and I’m called to 
inject people at all hours. Besides, 
who'll take care of the people 
in town when I’m on mission 
trips?’ Then and there he taught 
me how to give injections.” 

Pablo was quiet for an instant, 
and then: ‘‘People josh me about 
all this. ‘Pablo,’ they say, ‘of course 
you’re interested; everybody you 
save is another customer for the 
store.’ But it’s become something 
else, Padre. My needle makes me 
more than a storekeeper. Now I 
do good for people, almost like : 
the Padre.” ae 
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\~ Reaching Japan 
by Air Waves 


A unique program meets special needs of students and workers. 


BY JAMES H. GORMAN, M.M. 


@ THE city of Muroran, Hokkaido, 
the northernmost island of Japan 
has a population of some 135,000 
people. Its main industries are: two 
huge steel plants, employing about 
10,000 men; and one large, recently 
established, concrete factory em- 
ploying several hundred men. 

In addition to this heavy indus- 
try, Muroran, like any other city of 
comparable size in Japan, has nu- 
merous small firms dealing in com- 
modities such as porcelain, manu- 
factured electric appliances and 
furniture. Few people are engaged 
in farming. 

Educational standards in the city 
are rigid. Four high schools enroll 
about 3,000 students, and one tech- 
nical college has 500 students. The 
competition to attend these institu- 
tions is intense, as they can enroll 
only half of the applicants. 

The Japanese student is conscien- 
tious in his studies almost to the 
point of fanaticism, because his 
marks and progress in school deter- 
mine his future occupation. This 
competition begins in the eighth 
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and ninth grades, and continues on 
through high school. 

On the completion of the ninth 
grade, entrance exams are held for 
high school. Only half of those 
applying can get in. The competi- 
tion is even greater for college appli- 
cants. In some colleges and univer- 
sities of Japan, only one out of 
every 30 applicants is accepted. 

Because of the educational and 
industrial situation in Muroran, our 
catechumens have been very few. 
Only 400 people are Catholics. The 
average person is too concerned 
with providing for his natural life 
to be interested in religion. Too 
many are ignorant: of Our Lord’s 
injunction, “‘Seek first the Kingdom 
of God and all these things will be 
added unto you.” Theirs is a battle 
to earn their daily bread. 

In any mission country, most of 
the catechumens come from the 
students and working classes. Here 
in Muroran, the students study un- 
til late at night, while the two steel 
factories and the concrete factory 
are working around the clock. Men 
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work different shifts in turns. As a 
result, even if some of them were to 
attend doctrine classes, they could 
do so only for a short time. Then 
they would have to miss several clas- 
ses and, when 
they came back 
again to the 
Church (if they 
return), they 
would have lost 
the train of 
thought. This is the problem, in 
brief, facing the missioner in this 
area of the Lord’s vineyard. Since 
the people are not coming to us, we 
must go to. them. One method 
which we started to employ in the 
fall of 1957 was a monthly, fifteen- 
minute Catholic radio program, the 
first in the history of Hokkaido. 

At the present time, the two 
Catholic parishes of the city are co- 
operating in the production of the 
programs. Each costs about $55 
after all expenses are paid. The par- 
ish of St. Ann’s in Muroran and 
Holy Family Church in East 
Muroran take the responsibility 
for successive months. 

For the most part, we are using 
local, well-known Catholics to give 
the talks. Typical subjects discussed 
so far include: ‘“‘Why I Became a 
Catholic,” “The Meaning of the 
Word ‘Catholic’,” “The History of 
the Early Church in Japan,” and 
“The Meaning of Christmas.” 

We think that, by having laymen 
give the talks, an appeal can be 
made to people in all walks of life, 
be they workers, teachers, students, 
or housewives. Each talk usually 
lasts from eight to nine minutes and 
is followed by announcements of 
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all mail immediately. If you do. 
not receive a quick reply, : 
you please write to let us 


various activities at the church. 
Finally, the respective church choirs 
sing Catholic hymns, sometimes in 
Latin, sometimes in their own 
tongue. ti is $ too icaggyes yet to deter- 
seem mine the effec- 
tiveness of this 
program by any 
actual increase 
in the number 
, - attending cate- 
Schism » Sr 
But in East Muroran the following 
method has been employed with 
some success to measure the results. 
All Catholics of the parish, on the 
Sunday preceding the broadcast, 
are given stamped, self-addressed 
post cards and asked to pass them 
out to their non-Christian friends. 
The back of the post card announc- 
es the day and time of the broad- 
cast, and invites criticism of the 
matter or delivery of the talk. 
Secondly, the back of this post 
card asks the question, “Would you 
like a correspondence course in 
Catholic doctrine? If so, just check 
here, sign your name and address in 
the space provided and the course 
will be sent to you free of charge.” 
On the day of the broadcast it- 
self, two catechists of the mission are 
sent out to visit 50 homes apiece in 
an area specified by the pastor. This 
area is changed every month so that, 
after a period of time, each of the 
13,000 households in East Muroran 
will have had an opportunity to 
know that the Catholic Church 
exists in their area and is interested 
in them. Our early efforts brought 
requests from 42 people for corres- 
pondence courses in Catholic doc- 
trine. a8 
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The church of Chang Ho Wun was erected 
forty years ago by a French missioner. 





Many Korean children born during the war years have to learn how to smile. 


Building on Bed Rock 


@ on A gentle slope overlooking a 


broad rolling valley in central 
Korea stands the mission parish of 
Chang Ho Wun. Not too long ago 
tanks rumbled across the valley, 
their weapons of war yielding a long 
harvest of misery for the farm fam- 
ilies who lived there. Pastor of the 
parish is Father James H. Ray of 
New York City, a veteran of 
twenty-six years on the missions. 
With a determination harkening 
back to his student days at Holy 


Cross, Father Ray began to sift 
through the rubble of war, rebuild- 
ing the Faith among a disillusioned 
people. Now, eight years later, his 
mission is a model for the entire 
country. A large church serves 5,500 
Catholics, with about a thousand , 
catechumens preparing for baptism. | 
Father Ray places heaviest stress | 
on the children. ‘They are the men 
and women of tomorrow,” he says. 
“From them will come priests and 
Sisters who will convert Korea.” gg 
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Boys and girls of the two Catholic primary schools in the Maryknoll 
parish come to attention as roll call is taken at preclass assembly. 











A weekly visit by Fr. Ray to one of the nearby parish mission-stations 
usually means the recitation of the Rosary, with all families present. 
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Under the gaze a an ancient idol, two school boys (above) inspect the 
Maryknoll mission. At right, a tense moment in intramural volleyball. 

















Branches on the 


The crisp snap of lay missioners from the United States sink- 


ing their teeth into the problems that plague Yucatecan people. 


BY DONALD L. HESSLER, M.M. 


@ SOMETIMES in the middle of her 
work Theresa, a lay apostle here in 
Bacalar, catches sight of the chil- 
dren as they play. Joseito often 
manages to play very near to where 
the bananas are hung in the kitch- 
en. And if the branch happens to 
be a very full one that hangs low 
enough for a small boy to reach, he 
gives a banana a pull. When his 
mother’s eye catches him, he quite 
simply — with the most disarming 
grin —tries to stick it back on. 
Results: a laughing Theresa and a 
gravity-perplexed Joseito. 
Christian life demands participa- 
tion. But how is this realized in the 
scattered pueblos of Bacalar, Mexi- 
co, which Father is able to visit 
only every month or two? This year 
five lay apostles from Bacalar spent 
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Holy Week and Easter out in the 
pueblos, praying the stations of the 
cross with the people, organizing 
all-night vigils on Holy Thursday 
night, preparing first communi- 
cants and those who were to be mar- 
ried, explaining the meaning of the 
Easter message to the people. In 
short, they helped them to enter as 
fully as possible into the Easter 
Mass that I was able to offer with 
them late Easter Sunday or in the 
succeeding days of Easter week in 
the case of some of the more distant 
pueblos. 

Don Otilio is a short man with a 
big smile. He learned his masonry 
trade in the army and he learned it 
well. Recently, I commissioned 
Don Otilio to restore the tower of 
our 400-year-old church. Up went 
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the scaffolding, and the tower began 
to have its rough gaps smoothed out. 
But the mortar color didn’t exactly 
inspire Don Otilio. As soon as the 
stuff had dried, he exchanged his 
trowel for a brush and began to 
decorate. Borders, chalices, flowers, 
crosses — all with colors as loud as 
the church bells. And now the 
tower is finished, resplendent in its 
new beauty. Every man is an artist: 
Don Otilio has proved it. 

Family life is full of little things, 
but they’re not unimportant from 
the missionary point of view. Arthur 
knows this, so when he went for a 
week to Zohlaguna (one of Baca- 
lar’s outstations) to discuss with the 
people some of their problems in 
building a Christian community, 
he took along Emilia and the baby. 
Arthur backed up the efforts of the 
men to lead the Rosary nightly. He 
taught catechism and got to know 
the people’s problems from the in- 
side by discussing with them spirit- 
ual and economic difficulties. Emilia 
and John Arthur made the rounds 
of the homes, visiting the women at 
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their work, sharing their experi- 
ences and enthusiasm. It’s a slow 
and quiet thing, this influence of a 
family in a community — good, 
deep, lasting things usually come 
that way. 

On his trip Joe met Carlos Lara, 
a young electrician. Carlos immedi- 
ately accepted Joe’s invitation to 
come to Bacalar to share in our 
community life. Weeks have passed, 
and now that Carlos has gotten a 
dose of the genuine interest and 
friendliness of the people here, he 
has decided to stay on. This morn- 
ing for the first time he led the Hour 
of Lauds in church. Carlos now has 
a new appreciation for the public 
prayer of the Church. Carlos has 
been brightening things up in more 
than one way. Because of his elec- 
trician’s experience, there is a good 
chance that he will be taking over 
the town’s light plant. 

Our newest lay missioner in 
Bacalar is Agnes Biers of Janesville, 
Wisconsin. Now that she has been 
here a month and sized up the 
needs of the pueblo, she is all set to 
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renew the work on our clinic which 
had been left at the half-way mark 
for some months. She is kept busy 
working in her bottle-and-capsule 
cubbyhole which serves as both 
clinic and bedroom. 

Leoncio Tiampo stopped off here 
in Bacalar three months ago on his 
way to the Philippines in order to 
visit the mission for a ‘‘few hours.” 





He decided to stretch the visit into 
~ six months and help our agricul- 
tural program. Leon has as one of 
his many responsibilities the care of 
the baby chicks. In his determina- 
tion to get them to egg-laying age, 
he is battling a combination of jun- 
gle, wild animals, fowlpox, cocci- 
dis, coryza. These last two diseases 
are as hard to cure as spell. 

The woodwork shop with its new 
power tools, is daily producing 
tables, chairs, beehives, rabbit and 
chicken coops. Within a few weeks 
a sawmill will be in working order, 
and nearby trees will become furni- 
ture under the hands of Don Chato 
and some of the young men in the 
parish. Don Chato is on the way to 
losing his shyness, now that he has 
mastered the ins-and-outs of the 
power tools. A short time ago he 
was Joe’s apprentice, and these 
days he’s practically taken over the 
running of the shop. 

An urgent need is the growth of 
the apostolate among young women 
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in Bacalar. Eight young women are 
in training at the Casa de Jubilio, 
It is a little more than one big room, 
Sardine-like arrangements hold for 
the weekends when young women 
from British Honduras and other 
localities come in for a course on 
the lay apostolate. Three of the 
young women here have been sent 
by their pastor in northern Yuca- 
tan, Father Walter Winrich, to work 
with us for a year. They’re wonder- 
ful young women, Elike, Moza, and 
Leda. You'd like their simple gener- 
osity and cooperation. Their pastor 
expects much of them on their 
return, and they'll live up to it. 
But there should be more young 
women in training here. A couple 
of dozen to begin with — young 
women who, through the daily work 
of parish visiting, catechetical in- 
struction, the study and practice of 
the Christian life, are being formed 
as the lay leaders of their parishes 
and social realms. Central America 
has such a deep need for Christian 
penetration, and these young wom- 
en can bring it! What we actually 
need is a residential training center 
for young women. And thanks to 
Divine Providence, we have the 
first big step in this direction: the 
gift of a 40-acre rancho, complete 
with coconut trees, pineapples, 
lemons, oranges, bananas, chickens, 
turkeys and-a windmill. Presently 
one of the parishioners is putting 
up an addition to the small house 
already on the property. At the end 
of next month we hope to start 
building a more permanent struc- 
ture in the same material of which 
our 400-year-old church and a 
nearby Spanish castle are construct- 
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ed, mamposteria. This has amazing 
durability, besides being accessible 
and inexpensive. Our expenses will 
not be of skyscraper proportions, 
thanks to a parish community work 
project and the interest of the terri- 
torial lieutenant governor, who has 
promised us the labor of two masons 
for three months. Mamposteria is a 
durable material for walls and ceil- 
ings, but it sweeps away easily and 
refuses to stay on the floors. 

Fiestas are always a problem in 
Bacalar. For superstition and secu- 
larism have crept into their cele- 
brating. Last year, one of the main 
topics for discussion when the Mary- 
knoll Fathers got together, was the 
fiesta. We’ve tried to impress upon 
our parishioners the fact that the 
feast is primarily religious. Arthur 
was in charge of preparing a group 
of boys to sing the Proper of the 
feast, and of practicing with the 
congregation the Ordinary of the 
Mass. Tom prepared the altar boys 
to serve the Solemn High Masses 
which were offered on both days. 
Our local catechist, Felix, led the 
Novena preparation for the feast, 
and practiced the hymns which 
were sung for the mananitas. Joe 
worked with several of the local 
boys — Chato, Carlos and Jorge. 
They made tables and benches to 
accommodate our visitors who en- 
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joyed a religious fiesta on the day 
of their patron, St. Joachim. 

In order to teach our people how 
to better their economic situation, 
we’ve helped them to organize a 
credit union and a marketing co- 
operative. The credit union has 
been in operation for over a year 
and a half. It is now worth over ten 
thousand pesos, and has made 45 
loans to some of its go members. A 
corn cooperative was begun to pay 
the farmer a just price for his corn 
and later to resell it as a service to 
the community. It has been in 
operation since November of 1953. 
It bought this past season 27,500 
pounds of corn from the farmers. It 
paid 50 per cent more than the 
price at harvest time. The corn was 
resold at 33 per cent less than the 
present price of corn. We now have 
to bide our time for the co-op to 
build itself up. The farmers, because 
of their circumstances, can’t save 
much money. To begin our co-op, 
we borrowed $500 from a credit 
union in the U.S. The interest from 
loans is returned to members as 
dividends. The profit made by the 
corn co-op is distributed among the 
members after expenses are covered. 

In the near future, we plan to 
have an educational program going 
full force for the members of the 
credit union and cooperative and 
all who are interested. Nicolas 
Balaam, a Maya Indian, and Juan 
Trejo are learning how to take care 
of the books for the two associa- 
tions. With the help of our friends 
back home, one day (God willing!) 
there will be more boys like Niko 
and Juan learning how to help their 
community. ae 
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ENDURING GIFTS...:.. 


Graduations / Weddings / Birthdays / Anniversaries 
THE MARYKNOLL MISSAL 


in superb new bindings! 


The “simplest-to-use, most com- 
plete’’ Missal ... praised from all 
sections of the United States. 


For the first time in white — an 
ideal gift for brides, girl gradu- 
ates. Order #29. White Leather 
binding, moire lined. Same style 
in red (#38) or black (#27) Jeather. 

$12.50 


Also: 

#5z — sturdy black cloth, zipper- 
bound $6.95 

#05 — black fabricated leather 


$7.75 
#21 — black limp leather $10.00 
#54 — black plate grained Mo- 


rocco $14.50 
#55 — black hand-grained Mo- 
rocco $18.50 





A gift 


subscription to 





Thoughtful giving that lasts through the 
year! Four new books about the peoples 
of the world, plus free Bonus Book and 
quarterly New Book Bulletin. 


One-year gift prepayment plan $10.00 








Maryknoll Publications, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


| enclose $.... [] Please bill me. 
Send me the following Missals: 


Quantity | Style # | Price 


] Enroll me in the Book Club. 





Send gift card for the Book 
Club to 
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H HERE in Iwamizawa parish on 
Hokkaido Island, Japan, I got a 
phone call from the city hospital. A 
young lady quite near death had 
expressed a desire for baptism. 

I visited the hospital and had a 
talk with the lady. Then I intro- 
duced her to another patient in the 
hospital, a Catholic from the par- 
ish. The new friend could read for 
a while to her sister-patient, and 
keep me informed of conditions. In 
this way I hoped to dispose the 
patient for a fruitful reception of 
the sacrament of baptism. 
Meanwhile, I overcame a few 
minor difficulties with the sick one’s 
family. They thought that they too 
would have to become Catholics 
if the sick one in their family did. 
This doubt, plus a few others, was 
cleared away. 

I visited the patient on three 
occasions. Each visit was brief; I 
had no wish to tire her. It seemed 
to me that she was getting stronger 
but I left nothing to chance, ask- 
ing the nurse on duty to call me 
at the first sign of any great change 
regardless of whether it was night 
or day. 

The call came at one o’clock of 
a First Friday morning. I was out 
on the snow-covered road fifteen 
minutes later, hustling as fast as 
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SUBSTITUTION 


BY IRWIN D. NUGENT, M.M. 


my boots would allow. Arriving at 
the hospital, I met the night man. 
His first words were, ‘She just 
died.” « 

I felt that heaven had been cheat- 
ed. Still, I went down to the woman’s 
room. There were all her relatives, 
united in grief, but still gracious 
enough to thank me for coming. On 
hand was a young Catholic nurse — 
the one who had phoned; and the 
Catholic patient who had been teach- 
ing religion to her sister patient. 

The teacher was rather embar- 
rassed, as she said: “I hope I did it 
right. I was not sure about how long 
it would take you to get from the 
rectory to the hospital. So, when 
the nurse went to telephone you, 
she gave me exact instructions and 
I baptized the lady just two min- 
utes before she died.” 

Cardinal Vaughan used to say, 
**It matters not who does the work, 
so long as the work is done.” This 
can be applied to any and all types 
of work, even to such as deal with 
the soul. The saying of Cardinal 
Vaughan came back to me in 
those early morning hours, as the 
tubercular patient’s passing was be- 
ing mourned by persons near and 
dear to her. By a happy substitu- 
tion, the sick lady had been bap- 
tized in the nick of time. = 
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@ DURING eggplant season in the 
Middle East, a housewife who com- 
plains that she does not know what 
to prepare for dinner is considered 
lazy. The eggplant has been used 
as a food since 1860. It contains few 
calories, can be served in many 


ways, and it tastes good baked 
or fried. 


EGGPLANT SALAD (Armenia) 


1 medium-size eggplant (about 
14 pounds) 

2 onions, sliced 

2 tomatoes, chopped 

Ya cup parsley, chopped 

4 garlic cloves, minced 

2 teaspoons paprika 

1 cup olive oil 

1% cups water 

1 teaspoon salt 

Dash pepper 


Remove stem; wash and quarter 
eggplant. On either side of each 
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wedge or quarter, make a deep 
slash. Mix ingredients and stuff 
slashes or pockets with mixture. Put 
eggplant in baking pan to which oil 
and water have been added. Cover 
pan with aluminum foil and bake 
in moderate oven for 214 hours, 
basting occasionally. Cool and chil 
before serving. Yields 4 portions. 


EGGPLANT CASSEROLE (Egypt) 


1 onion 

Ys, cup butter 

1 pound ground beef 
Ya cup tomato sauce 

Ya cup water 

1 teaspoon salt 

Dash pepper 

1 medium-size eggplant 


Chop onion in saucepan; sauté in 
2 tablespoons of butter until gold- 
en. Add beef and cook until brown. 
Combine tomato sauce, water, pep- 
per, salt; pour over meat mix- 
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ure. Bring to a boil and cook for 
; minutes. Remove mixture from 
fre; with perforated spoon, take 
meat from sauce. Slice eggplant 
ad brown lightly in remaining 
butter. Place in casserole a layer of 
eggplant, a layer of meat, another 
of eggplant and another of meat, 
and so on, until all of the eggplant 
and meat have been used. Pour 
sauce over the casserole and bake 
ina moderate oven for twenty-five 
minutes. Serves 6. 


MOUSAKA (Bulgaria) 


1 medium-size eggplant 
1 small onion, minced 

1 tablespoon shortening 
1 pound ground lamb 

1 teaspoon salt 

Ya teaspoon paprika 
Dash pepper 

Flour 

2 medium-size tomatoes 
Y% pint yogurt 

2 egg yolks 

Ys, cup sifted flour 


Peel and slice eggplant in 14-inch 
slices. Salt on both sides, place 
in bowl, and let stand one hour. 
Meanwhile, sauté minced onion in 
shortening. Add meat and season- 
ings; brown slightly. Pour excess 
fat in another pan. Dip eggplant 
slices in flour. Brown on both sides, 
in hot fat drained from meat. 
Arrange alternate layers of meat 
mixture and browned eggplant in 
a casserole; top with slices of 
tomato. Bake in a preheated oven 
(350°) for one hour. Stir yogurt and 
egg yolks into the flour and mix 
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well. Pour mixture over top of cas- 
serole; bake until brown. Serves 4. 


STUFFED EGGPLANT (Arabia) 


Y% cup olive oil 

3 medium-size eggplants, halved 
2 pounds ground lamb 

2 teaspoons salt 

1 teaspoon pepper 

1 can tomato sauce 

1 cup water 


Place unpeeled eggplants in skillet 
to which 3 tablespoons of oil have 
been added. Fry 5 minutes on cut 
side; 10 minutes on skin side. In 
another skillet, heat remaining oil 
and add lamb, salt, and pepper. 
Sauté for 10 minutes. Place egg- 
plants in casserole. Make pockets 
lengthwise in several places in 
eggplants and stuff with lamb. 
Combine tomato sauce and water, 
and pour over eggplants. Bake in 
350° oven for hour. Serves 6. 


EGGPLANT SALAD (Spain) 


2 medium-size eggplants 
1 teaspoon vinegar 

1 teaspoon onion, minced 
1 cup celery, diced 

Ya cup French dressing 


Peel eggplant, cut into cubes. Cook 
until tender in water to which salt 
and vinegar have been added. 
Drain and cool. Mix eggplant with 
onion, celery, French dressing. Chill 
and serve on lettuce; garnish with 
hard-cooked eggs, stuffed olives, 
mayonnaise. Serves 6. sm 
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Case History: M-3 


The Forgotten Second Cousin 








For Second Conte 


Miss C. Knew 


Miss C. had worked hard all her life 
and had put aside money for her 
old age. She lived with a married, 
second cousin, Mrs. S. Miss C. was 
suddenly taken ill, and in spite of 
long and tender nursing .by her 
second cousin, she died. It was dis- 
covered after her death that Miss C. 





_Have You Made Your Will Yet? 





For Second Cousin — Nothing 


Instead 


had left several thousand dollars, 
but no will. Seven first cousins, who 
had never approached Miss C. 
during her lifetime, then came for- 
ward to claim the money. Mrs. S., 
who had given Miss C. a home and 
had nursed her in her last illness, 
received nothing from the estate. 





If you are like most of us, you may reply: “No, I just haven’t gotten 
around to it yet. Besides, I’m not rich; I haven’t a great deal of money 
or property to leave, so a will won’t matter much, anyway.” 


That is like saying, “I have no very exciting news to write my mother, 





so why bother to write her at all?”’ Your mother wishes to hear from 
you, even if you haven’t just been elected President. Making a will is 
a matter of affeetion and kindness and justice as well as of law and 
property. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, New York 


Dear Fathers, 


Please send me your free will booklet, What Only YOU Can Do. 
I understand there is no obligation and no one will call on me about this. 


Our legal title for wills: Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, Inc. 
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Two Vignettes 


BY ROBERT E. LEE, M.M. 


GODPARENTS — TAKE NOTICE! 


garTER Mass the other day in 
Mexico’s village of Sinanche, the 
server, Manuel, introduced me to 
his godfather, Atanasio. As I shook 
his hand, I asked: “Godfather of 
what? Baptism? Confirmation?” 

“Neither.” 

“What else is there?” 

“Hedzmek,” he replied, a little 
surprised I didn’t know. 

Hedzmek is a ceremony of long 
standing among the Mayas. It con- 
sists in setting a recently born child 
astride the hip of the godparent, 
while he offers a prayer that the 
child will turn out to be a good 
worker. If the infant is a boy, the 
instruments for work in the field 
or in a trade are fetched, and 
the tiny hand of the child made 
to touch them. For a girl, needle 
and thread, and broom and corn 
dough are produced. 

Manuel said that a notebook and 
pencil had been placed in his 
hands. Now he is learning to play 
the organ. My hope is for many 
prayers to go heavenwards, that 
lots of these godchildren’s feet are 
touched to altar steps so they'll 
grow up to be priests. 


MYSTERY BOX 


ABOUT ten years ago I was sub- 
stituting in our mission of Peto. 
Mama Dominguez was serving tem- 
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porarily as procurator for us Padres, 
making household purchases in the 
capital, and doing a thousand other 
things for us. 

Funds were being gathered at the 
time for the repair of the church 
roof. A thing came into my posses- 
sion that I was told would bring a 
good price if it were sold in the 
capital. I had the thing crated in 
a banana box and sent to the capi- 
tal. I dispatched a letter to Mama 
Dominguez, announcing the arriv- 
al of the box and requesting that 
she sell the contents in any manner 
she judged best. 

The letter went astray; the box 
arrived unannounced. The maids of 
the house were the first to encounter 
its contents. Greatly excited, they 
rushed to Mama Dominguez with 
the news that “the bananas in the 
box were whistling!” Mama stood 
by gingerly as the box was opened, 
to see what was in with the ba- 
nanas. 

Ay! What a shriek went up when 
the lid was pried off. Immediately 
the lid was slapped back on. For 
inside the box, coiled up, was a 
formidable-looking, eight-foot snake 
—a boa constrictor—entirely 
without credentials. 

Mama Dominguez, never for long 
abashed, swallowed her first fright; 
before long she had ready for sale 
a beautiful snakeskin professionally 
cured and mounted. as 
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WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER 


Bargain 

Your inspiring article on ‘Meals for 
Millions” makes use of a bit of psychol- 
ogy. It’s simply based on the fact that 
Americans in particular love a bargain. 
Regardless of a person’s position in life, 
he loves a bargain. So for ten dollars, we 
(mother and I) are buying 333 meals for 
starving people. It is without question 
the biggest bargain we have ever bought 
in our life — for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

Roy AND MARCELLA VERNON 

Minneapolis 


Arithmetic 

From my calculations it would cost 
$32.85 to feed a person for one year. En- 
closed is $16. I hope to be able to send 
the balance next month. I will put a little 
“bill’”’ in with the unpaid bills to remind 
me when I next sit down with the check 
book. Thank you for showing us a way to 
thank God for His goodness to us. 

Mrs. KATHLEEN STAFFORD 

Massapequa, N. Y. 


Wake Up! 

Just read part of your wonderful maga- 
zine, and I’ve already come across a pet 
peeve of mine. This happens so often in 
our Catholic press. When something 
worthwhile is being done in a certain 
locale, and additional help is needed or 
welcomed, why??? don’t editors include 
the address? In this case, I’m referring to 
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of the month 


WITHOUT THE WRITER'S CONSENT 


MPF (Multi-Purpose Food). I was intro- 
duced to this organization several years 
ago because an alert editor printed the 
address. True, you say a meal will be 
provided for 3c donated, but you do not 
say where. To the sender? Or to Mary- 
knoll? 
EDITH MCSWEENEY 

Chicago 


B® Every 3c sent to Maryknoll for Meals 
for Millions will be forwarded to that 
organization. A Maryknoller will distrib- 
ute the Multi-Purpose Food. 


Thoughtful 

I am writing this for my little son, 
Joey, who is four and a half years old. 
Joey always enjoys looking at the pic- 
tures in my Maryknoll magazine so 
much — especially the pictures of chil- 
dren being fed. But he is worried that 
there may not be enough food for all the 
hungry children. A few months ago he 
asked me, if he saved some of his candy 
and popsicle money, would I please send 
it to you to help feed a hungry baby? He 
said he’d like to send one dollar for some 
milk — and another dollar for the baby’s 
mommy to buy some bottles for the baby 
to drink out of, in case she didn’t have 
any. 

Mrs. M. J. CARCICH 

Topeka, Kan. 
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big Job 

[intend to use your magazine in con- 
yersational bits with the children, as a 
little course in understanding the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body. I hope I can 
impress them that their little problems 
and difficulties are insignificant com- 
pared with those described in articles. 
Perhaps some article could advise us 
laymen how we, as individuals, can do 
something, in addition to our prayers, to 
alleviate the hunger in the world. A big 
question — but there are so many of us 
little people who can do a little. Can it 
add up, somehow? 

Mrs. CHARLOTEE BAECHER 

Sea Cliff, N. Y. 


™ Angel 


The State Oil Industry has a service 
station in Monte Punco, Bolivia, and the 
man that manages this station 1s worth 
mentioning. His name is Angel Escobar 
and he does full credit to it. He operates a 
small restaurant, but his other activities 
are rare in this materialistic world. He 
has decided to raise the living standards 
of his neighbors. Without any training 
as an architect, he is building little 
houses, well oriented and ventilated. To 
do so, every Saturday he rolls up his 
pants, takes off his shoes and socks, and 
makes adobe bricks. (The mud must be 
walked on after the mixture has been pre- 
pared with the right proportion of soil, 
straw, sand and other materials.) All the 
neighbors join in the work. So far they 
have built about six houses. 

Furthermore, in the evenings, Mr. 
Escobar teaches the grownup Indians 
how to read and write, and elementary 
notions of arithmetic. In the daytime he 
teaches his children, and those of the 
neighborhood, the same things. His res- 
taurant has the walls covered with prov- 
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erbs on Christian love, charity, and good 
will. Pictures of the Sacred Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary have an honor place. All 
of these activities he does all by himself 
with no help from anybody. 

STELLA MORAGA DECKER 
La Paz, Bolivia 


Discovery 

Up until two years ago, I never read 
MARYKNOLL. I have seen what I have 
missed. I like especially your articles 
about foreign lands, their people and 
troubles. How lucky we are to be living 
in a country like America where every- 
thing is at our disposal. 

LOUISE DUPRE 

South Norwalk, Conn. 


Titled 

Why don’t you make a cookbook with 
all of your foreign recipes and call it 
“Maryknollers’ International Cook- 
book’’? I'll bet a lot of people would 
buy it. 

Mrs. FRANCES ANDERSON 

Spokane, Wash. 


The Secret 

I have been fortunate in life to have 
found the many joys God has to offer. 
Although my finding was to be here in 
prison, I am very grateful. Being closer 
to God has helped me in many ways to 
see things clearer. Yes, I know now, 
keeping with God is life’s keeping itself. 

NAME WITHHELD 


Tribute 
Seems a bit like the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes — your publishing a 
magazine like MARYKNOLL for only one 
dollar a year. 
AGNES LORD 
Mexico City 
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MARYKNOLL MISSION g 


WANT ADS 


That tax man likes us and YOU, too. He says that ae » 
it is the law; when you donate to Maryknoll, your +p } 
gift is deductible for Federal income tax purposes. —— 











Typewriter 


Nobody writes as well 
as a typewriter. Parish 







Slide Proje 


One picture is wo 
thousand wordsinte 


records must be read- 
able. Just $150 will pur- 
chase a typewriter for 
Puno, Peru. 


ing Koreans relig 
A. slide projector 
win lots of convert 
costs $100, 













Baby Food . 


Hungry little Hong Kong 
refugees from Red China 
need baby food to live. A 
dollar feeds one for a 
month. How much life 
will you buy? 


Mimeograph 


Say that again! A 
mimeograph repeats 
the Maryknoll mes- 
sage until it isknown. 
Such a machine costs 
$150 in Chile. 








Hot Water 
Heater 


Hot water is a necessity 
cleanliness. For $100 \ 


Church Bell 


Buy a bell for Bolivia! 
Gift of $100 will give 
voice to a church, to call 











= ng sick ~~ can furnish a hot wa 
ne heater for a_ mission 
Chile. 
Garden Tools Blessed Virgin 
a 
A green thumb is a fine Two statues of the Blessed = 
thing, but a kit of gar- Virgin are required for 
den tools is helpful in Central American church- 
raising vegetables. Chi- es. They cost $100 
nese Sisters on Formosa each. 
can feed themselves with 
$35 worth of tools. 











The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N. Y 
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“They Always 
Want Money!” 





es, they do. They always 
shall. There is no end 
to human need.” 
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relig , 
ctor The poor, the sick, the blind, the orphaned, the unfortunate of many 


nvert@ll lands are our charges. They look to us for help. They cannot speak 
for themselves; we must be the voice for them. 

Here in rich and comfortable America, where our granaries burst with 
abundance, it is hard to imagine the sad poverty of mission lands. The 
American people, especially Maryknoll benefactors, are so magnifi- 
cently, lavishly generous, that we are often reluctant to ask for more. 
sa And then we look at little Wing Kee, who wants to grow up to be a 
public-health nurse in Formosa — but who will not grow up at all 
without our help. We look at Manuel Ortega, a natural leader who 
wants to be a priest and will make a fine one — if he can be educated 
=——j for it. We look at the Hong Kong rice lines — the crowded African 
dispensaries — the throngs of Japanese converts. And we ask again. 
These are people, not statistics. They are our friends, in hard luck, 
but able to fight their way out of it with a little outside aid! And 








“sity however reluctant we may feel, it is our job to get that aid, if it is 
at in any way possible! 
sion How much can and will you spare right now for the Maryknoll 


Mission Charity Fund? 












MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, New York 


Dear Fathers, 


I enclose $........ for the Maryknoll Mission Charity Fund. Use 
this where it is most needed and will do the most good. 
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Missioners in America 





Pennsylvania was 
founded (1681) on reli- 
gious freedom by Wil- 
liam Penn. Three million 
of its eleven million peo- 
ple are Catholics. The 
State has one archdi- 
ocese and six dioceses. 


3. The first parochial school in 
the English colonies, St. Mary's 
of Philadelphia, founded in 1782. 


1. Jesuit missioners from Maryland 
visited Pennsylvania's first Cath- 
olics to say Mass in private homes. 


4. Prince Demetrius Gallitzin, of 
Russia, gave up a life of ease to 
become a missioner in Pennsylvania. 


- 
2. In 1733, Fr. Greaton, a J 
built St. Joseph's Church, P 
delphia's first Catholic chap 


5. The prince-priest established 
a Catholic colony — Loretto —in 
western Pennsylvania, in 1799. 














